E8                      LI HUNG-CHANG

After the first war with England, concluded by the
Treaty of Nanking (1842), and until the appearance of
Li Hung-chang upon the scene as an organiser of
European mercenary forces against the Taipiag
rebels, the impact of the West may have opened the
eyes of a few Chinese to the perils of a policy of
contemptuous supremacy unsupported by force, but
it certainly did nothing to diminish the arrogance of
the Government at Peking or that of its representa-
tives at the provincial capitals. Even the taking of
Peking and the burning of the Summer Palace by the
Anglo-French armies in 1860 could not shake it;
for this national spirit of arrogance was due to a
deep-rooted traditional sentiment, underlying all
the people's moral conceptions, rather than to any
obvious facts or political convictions. This firmly-
planted conviction of moral superiority, bred in the
bone of the Chinese ruling class and undisturbed for
ages, was not to be lightly overthrown by any material
successes of the foreigner. That the mandarins have
always believed these successes to be accidental an,d
hoped that they would prove to be temporary, Is
shown by the persistence of their attempts at various
periods, down to their final effort in 1900, to ** drive
the barbarians into the sea." At no period in the
history of its spasmodic relations with foreign Powers
has the Government of China been sincerely converted
to any of the political innovations imposed upon it
by treaties; never did any of the measures which
it adopted aim at creating anything more than, the
machinery to render these treaties inoperative. This
observation applies with particular force to the
period which followed the return of the Court to
Jfeking from Jehol in 1860 and the short-sighted